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What Is Happening to 


American Literature? 


ANNOUNCER: The Northwestern Re- 
viewing Stand. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What is happening to 
American literature? 


COLONEL Mason: I think one of the 
greatest needs since the end of the war 
is the art of telling a story, in which 
you interest people with suspense and 
a straightforward account of a man’s 
problems and his ventures. People 
seem to be getting off the track on 
that. 


Mr. HetTH: When I look at the best- 
seller list I am very discouraged, but 
when I look at some of the work of 
the new young writers, I am much 
encouraged. 


Mr. HILuYEerR: Poetry, today, is in a 
state of transition between period ob- 
scurity and intellectual snobbery. Po- 
etry is simplicity and music. 


Mr. DEDMON: The thing which con- 
cerns me most about literature today 
may be summed up in the phrase, per- 
sonal arrogance of the author. In 
other words, I think the authors today 
are too much interested in themselves 
and their personal problems and not 
enough interested in what the reader 
wants or what the reader desires. 


* * # 


Mr. BUCHANAN: To classify any bit 
of writing as “good literature” is al- 
ways a voleanie action. The question 
of what constitutes “good writing” 
still arouses heated debate in the class- 
room, in the columns of book re- 
viewers, or in any living room conver- 
sation. 


How Important is the Story? 


But good or bad, what is America 
writing today? What are we reading? 
And, what is liable to happen to our 
novels, poetry, biography, stories, and 
articles? : 

Colonel Mason, you place emphasis 


j 
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on the story element of writing. Is 
that a criterion of good literature? 


COLONEL MASON: Literature is a broad 
word, and I don’t particularly like it, 
because I think it has a long-hair con- 
notation, at least for me, whose pro- 
fession has been writing for 22 years. 
I get a little bit tired of those who 
take a week to write a paragraph and 
a month to admire it. I believe that 
the novelist’s job is to entertain the 
public truthfully, honestly and, shall 
we say, introduce his own ideas in 
terms that people can understand and 
on subjects in which they are inter- 
ested. I don’t believe in forcing them 
to read something they don’t want to 
read. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Is that the criterion 
you use, Mr. Heth, when you talk 
about good and bad books on the best- 
seller list? 


‘Quality Is Important’ 


Mr. HeTu: I mean that and possibly 
a little more. I think an essence of 
quality should be added. I don’t mean 
quality to be the snobbish treatment 
of words. I mean quality of craft- 
manship. I also mean quality of con- 
tent, quality of intention. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I think we approach 
an idea you brought up, Mr. Dedmon. 
Speaking of authors and readers, how 
can an author know what readers 
want if he is to follow your particular 
criterion in literature? 


Mr. DepMoNn: An author is like anyone 
else. He has to be good at his par- 
ticular business. He has to know his 
business. Just like a bookkeeper, who 
has to know bookkeeping, the author 
has to know the art of writing. Per- 
haps it is instinctive and partly a 
matter of training, but the author 
should certainly have some standard 
to which he adheres and to which he 
pays respect. In other words, he 
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shouldn’t just put down in books any 
idea which comes to his mind or hap- 
pens to interest him. He must ask 
himself the questions: Does this tie 
in with the story? Will this interest 
the reader? Does this question have 
validity for anyone but myself? 


As an example let’s take two re- 
cently published books, Christopher 
Morley’s The Man Who Made Friends 
with Himself, and Philip Wylie’s Opus 
21, both of which are best sellers. As 
Mr. Heth has indicated, or suggested 
at least, both of these books and the 
authors are widely-known. They are 
what I would call first-rate authors, 
but they haven’t kept faith with the 
reader. They simply got a lot of per- 
sonal ideas off their minds. They 
haven’t told a story. 


Mr. BucHANAN: Mr. Hillyer, would 
these remarks fit in with the produc- 
tion and writing of poetry? 


‘Personal Arrogance’ 


Mr. HILLYER: Very much, I think, 
especially Mr. Dedmon’s phrase, per- 
sonal arrogance. There is so much of 
that. It is sort of a broken-down form 
of romanticism, where the artist be- 
comes more important than the audi- 
ence. We have had it for almost 30 
years and it has resulted in private 
references and obscurity and a sort 
of snobbish wall set up between the 
public and poetry. Furthermore, the 
older writers, a great many of them 
about my age, have been somewhat 
responsible for this because many of 
them are teaching and have brought 
up their pupils in this tradition. A 
specific poet can wield fantastic in- 
fluence. For example, Elliot didn’t like 
Milton. Nobody, therefor, could like 
Milton. Suddenly, the masters changed 
their minds, and there was one man 
who heard Elliot’s lecture remarks 
and said, “I just paid $500 for the 
lecture committee to learn that I am 
now allowed to admire Milton.” That 
is the way it happened. And for 30 
years it has been that way. The 
younger poets, however, are throwing 
off such tradition and bonds. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Now, we have three 
possibilities for a writer: One, he 
writes for himself; two, he writes 
what he thinks is really good, really 
fine; and, three, he writes what he 
knows will sell to the public. 


Colonel Mason, what approach do 
you take? Is writing a job or an art? 


CoLONEL Mason: The way you put it 
leads right into what I was going to 
say. There is so much nonsense about 
writing. We know that if somebody 
wants to become an architect or doctor 
or lawyer, he must put in long years 
of study. He doesn’t expect immedi- 
ately to win a great case, if he is a 
lawyer. He doesn’t immediately per- 
form the impossible operation, if he 
is a doctor. But everyone seems to 
think that he can sit down and write 
a story without any trouble, without 
any study, without any analysis of 
how to achieve the effect. These peo- 
ple sit down, write their stories in 
pencil on both sides of the paper and 
send them to the Saturday Evening 
Post, saying, “Please return check 
herewith.” They don’t realize that it 
takes a long and very painful appren- 
ticeship to become a competent per- 
former. 


‘How I Feel’ 


Mr. DEDMON: Haven’t you had occa- 
sion to say, “This doesn’t make sense,” 
or “This isn’t well done,” and the au- 
thor will say in his defense, “Well, 
that is how I feel. That is the way 
it seems to me.” It takes training to 
express something, not only as it seems 
to you, but as it seems to somebody 
else. 


COLONEL MASON: That’s why there are 
so many trunks full of manuscripts 
that will never be published. 


Mr. HeETH: That is what I meant. 
There are simply too many people 
writing books who have no idea of how 
to write a book or have no intention 
of putting in hard work on writing 
the book. The unfortunate thing is 
that so many of those books are mak- 
ing so much money. 
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Mr. HILLYER: The same thing is true 
of poetry. Very few people realize 
that effective poetry is versification. 
Versification is just as elaborate a 
technique as orchestration. Who would 
listen to a symphony by a person who 
never learned the modulation of the 
flute in reference to the violins? But 
so many people just sit down and ex- 
pect their pencils to write properly 
for them through automatic sugges- 
tion. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: That is striking a 
heavy blow at inspiration. Do you 
mean you just sit down and say, “I will 
create a masterpiece,” and it flows 
out? 


Mr. DepMmMoN: I do not think it flows 
out. I think there must be inspiration 
in order to produce a masterpiece or 
even a book which is not a master- 
piece, but which is a good book of its 
own kind and in its own day. 

Still, in addition to inspiration, 
there must be discipline. There must 
be a knowledge of technique. You 
can’t become a good writer without 
disciplining yourself and learning, any 
more than you can become a good 
bricklayer without training. 


What About Inspiration? 


Mr. HILLYER: Don’t you think inspira- 
tion is just the fuse of the shell? The 
shell can’t go off without the fuse, 
but the fuse alone can’t accomplish 
much. 


Mr. DrepMon: Also you can’t expect 
to blow down a big building with a 
small shell. That is what a lot of 
people are trying to do today. They 
have a small caliber gun in their 
equipment and expect to blow down 
a whole building. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I’ve been taught that 
you should know the rules to be able 
to break them; if you break a rule 
for a purpose it is agreeable, but, if 
you merely break it to be smart or 
new or to appeal to the public, it has 
little effect. 

I am wondering about an author’s 
viewpoint on propaganda? Should he 


try to tell the people what he thinks 
is right? 


CoLoNnEL MAson: I think so. You don’t 
have to be too exact about what.you 
are trying to teach, except the truth. 

When I learned many years ago that 
history is so badly taught in school, I 
wrote a series of four books on the 
American Revolution with the funda- 
mental idea of educating a lot of the 
new citizens who never would read a 
formal history, but still explaining to 
them the purpose back of the War for 
Independence and showing how people 
lived in those days. There I think I got 
across a little message. But I am not 
telling the readers that they must be- 
lieve that we were all right and the 
British were all wrong, because there 
is nothing that could be further from 
the truth. But you serve a useful pur- 
pose in presenting history in the form 
people will read. 


Viewpoint and Propaganda 


Mr. DEDMON: It is a viewpoint, but 
it isn’t propaganda. I remember in 
Colonel Mason’s Hagle in the Sky I 
learned more about the history of med- 
icine and early forms of surgery than 
I might have learned in any text book. 
And I wouldn’t have read a text book 
on early surgery, but I did read Eagle 
in the Sky. 

I would like to ask Mr, Hillyer what 
he thinks about the modern poet who 
doesn’t pay attention to versification. 
To illustrate: I found a friend’s poem 
in a modern little magazine they call 
a literary magazine. I said, “That 
was a rather strange poem to appear 
in that magazine.” 

He said, “As a matter of fact, it 
wasn’t a poem at all. It was a prose 
paragraph from my new novel and I 
simply rearranged it in the form of 
poetry and submitted it to the maga- 
zine. It was published as a poem.” 

Do you think there is any such thing 
as poetic prose? - 


Mr. HILLYER: There is in-between ter- 
ritory. John S. Barnes took poetic 
passages from Thomas Wolfe and di- 
vided them into lines according to 
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cadence, which is an interesting ex- 
periment. The tradition of versifica- 
tion is one with the language. People 
think it is an artificial thing, but it has 
naturally grown with the language. 
That is proved by the fact that great 
poetry always precedes great prose in 
language, and great poetry is natural- 
ly the more basic and metrical poetry 
is the more natural form of expres- 
sion. 


COLONEL MASON: Jokn Brown’s Body 
to my mind is prose and not poetry. 
That poem has always implied the 
spirit of people during the years of the 
Civil War. What do you think of that? 


Variety Is Important 


Mr. HILLyeEr: It is a narrative poem. 
It has, of course, what Dryden called 
long flats between elevations and that 
is all right. Any long poem should 
have such variety. You can’t keep any 
long poem at a lyric pitch all the 
time, and you shouldn’t. In Homer 
there are long flats between elevations 
which give balance. So there is a dif- 
ference in the intention of a narrative 
poem, such as John Brown’s Body, 
in which you have all sorts of moods— 
some lyric, some very active, some 
prose of exposition. All these are 
necessary in a lyric poem. The lyric 
poem has different moods and is simi- 
lar to movements in music. 


Mr. DEDMON: What do you think of 
poetry, such as the work of Edith Sit- 
well, which requires a footnote if you 
are to understand parts of it? 


Mr. Hittyer: I don’t care to have 
footnotes. They belong in a thesis and 
not in poetry. 


Mr. BucHANAN: Mr. Dedmon has 
brought up another point, that of re- 
search, in talking about Colonel 
Mason’s novel. What do you do to pre- 
pare for a historical novel? 


COLONEL MASON: You can only use 
about 10 per cent of the mass of ma- 
terial you collect, and you shouldn’t 
use more than that 10 per cent because 
you are telling a story. The great 
bulk of the research goes to make your 


characters, your background seem 
alive and real. It is nothing specific. 
Of course, you have the names of ships 
and the caliber of guns, the kind of 
currency and clothes. People are in- 
terested in those details. 

I rather wonder how Mr. Heth went 
about doing the background of his very 
excellent book, Any Number Can Play. 


Mr. HetH: That was done mostly 
from personal experience. Of course, 
my books are not historical novels. 
They are contemporary, simply re- 
cording the life I have known or seen 
at some time or other. 


Mr. DEDMON: Do you agree with my 
position as a literary critic: I not only 
like what the author puts in but what 


' he decides to leave out? 


Mr. HETH: Indeed, I certainly do. 
Author Must Make Choice 


Mr. BUCHANAN: One of the criticisms 
of historical novels is the fact that 
there are no new plots engendered, 
that writers must get plots from 
history. 


COLONEL MASON: The plots were the 
same then as they are now. The same 
impulses are there. People still want 
to get ahead. The hero wants to marry 
the girl. He wants to win the battle. 
I don’t see anything different in the 
story of accomplishments today and 
the story of accomplishments as far 
back as Homer. The Odyssey is built 
around the hero’s efforts to get home 
and the obstacles that arose. That is 
the reason it survived. It is a great 
story. A great story still relies on 
knowledge that the story is every- 
thing. 

Mr. HeTH: Shakespeare didn’t waste 


too much time thinking up new plots 
for King Lear or King Richard II. 


CoLONEL MASON: I presume not. You 
can trace many of his plots to The 
Iliad and The Odyssey. 


Mr. DEDMON: No matter how far back 
we go, boy still meets girl. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: That fits in with 
your view, Mr. Dedmon, that the au- 
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thor should hold a mirror up to life. 
If he is repeating a legend which is a 
part of life, it must contain the ele- 
ments you speak of. But what about a 
person who starts out to write a story 
which at least he thinks is his own? 


Mr. Depmon: It depends on what 
method he wishes to use to present it. 
For instance Betty McDonald, who 
wrote The Egg and I, tells quite frank- 
ly a personal story. Or Betty Smith, 
who wrote A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
tells her personal story but disguises 
it in the form of fiction. In each of 
those cases it seems the writer is hold- 
ing a mirror up to life, and giving the 
reader new experiences to share, dif- 
ferent experiences, just as Colonel 
Mason takes us back to the era of the 
Revolutionary War. In his new book, 
I believe, it is going to be the Civil 
War. 


Methods Vary 


Writers today, such as Mr. Heth, 
create a contemporary scene with 
which we at least are acquainted. He 
projects us into the middle of it, he 
puts us down in the middle of a certain 
town. He lets us meet these people just 
as we would have done in actual life. 
That is what I mean by holding the 
mirror up to life, not a mirror in which 
you see only the author’s image, such 
as in Thomas Wolfe’s The Web and 
the Rock. In that book there are about 
600 pages of florid prose. I remember 
the last scene, after 600 pages, which 
finds the author solving all his prob- 
lems by looking at the mirror. This 
he seems to have been doing all the 
way. The author has to look elsewhere 
than at himself in a mirror to find 
something in which the reader is in- 
terested. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What happens when 
we film a book in the movies? I am go- 
ing to put you on the spot, Mr. Heth, 
with Any Number Can Play. Are you 
satisfied with what the movies have 
done with your book? 

Mr. Hetu: I am probably the only 
living author who is satisfied with 
what Hollywood has done with his 


book. I had nothing to do with it. The 
story was originally owned by another 
picture company and what that com- 
pany did was fairly fantastic. It is a 
story about a gambler in a small town. 
The original movie script had him in 
a village on the border between Mexico 
and California. And he was not a 
gambler but a composer. 


Mr. DEDMON: Isn’t that the same 
thing? Except that the odds are dif- 
ferent? [Laughter.] 


Movies and Novels 


Mr. HetH: As for the present movie, 
I think they have done a fine job. They 
have kept the mood, which is unusual 
for Hollywood. They have kept the 
spirit in many of the minor characters 
and minor details. They have almost 
made a literal transcription of the 
book in action, 


Mr. BUCHANAN: That brings up an- 
other subject, the trend in literature. 
How is our writing standing up to 
that of other nations? 


COLONEL MASON: Well, with all mod- 
esty, we are producing the best writ- 
ing today. 

It is largely a question of economy. 
It goes back to the selfishness of the 
publisher on the Continent. Over there 
the writer comes around with his hat 
in his hand and the publisher is 
pleased to toss him a few pennies. The 
really good men won’t stand for that 
kind of treatment. They come over 
here, or they turn to something else. 
Look at the barrenness of French lit- 
erature since the turn of the century. 
We have had very, very little liter- 
ature from there. Once France was a 
nation that produced tremendously 
valuable contributions. Now, nothing. 

Only occasionally do you get a book 

from Europe. The reason is the selfish- 
ness of the publisher. He takes too 
much of the profit. In England, the 
same thing. 
Mr. DEDMON: Would you say then the 
fact that literature and book publish- 
ing has become a big business in this 
country has not hurt literature but 
has helped it? 
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CoLONEL Mason: Of course, you get a 
lot of good with the bad. We certainly 
produce a terrible amount of bad 
writing. But it is the old story: If 
you don’t have volume, you don’t get 
good results. And, if you choke off 
the writer with a pittance, you are 
not going to get enough writing so 
that you can winnow the bad from 
the good. 


Mr. DepMon: Both of you, Mr. Heth 
and Colonel Mason, write fiction. What 
do you think of the statement that 
publishers aren’t publishing much fic- 
tion any more because people have 
quit reading it? Do you think that 
thought is vital or doesn’t it count? 


Mr. Hetru: I don’t think people will . 


quit reading fiction, if it is good fiction. 


CoLONEL Mason: It isn’t fiction any 
more. It is too much propaganda, and 
people will not take it on top of the 
radio and movies and all the rest of 
it. 

Mr. HETH: There is too much personal 
opinion and too much arrogance, too 
much holding the mirror up to the 
brain and finding it empty. 


Mr. BucHANAN: What about the 
trends in literature, such as the rash 
of psychological novels? And now I 
understand we may be in for a series 
of novels and biographies dealing with 
medicine and doctors. 


‘Publishers Follow Trends’ 


Mr. DrepmMoN: I think you know all 
publishing originates in New York 
City—without appearing to be provin- 
cial because we are in Chicago—and I 
think one idea goes around. For in- 
stance, there hasn’t been a good novel 
about a doctor in a long time. That 
gossip goes around among the pub- 
lishers’ houses and every editor digs 
up a novel about a doctor or medicine. 

Then the publishers will say, “We 
have had too many novels on doctors.” 
If you are the writer of the best novel 
ever written about a doctor, you still 
can’t get the publisher to publish it 
because he has gone through that 
phase. 


Northwestern Reviewing Stand 


Last spring it was race relations. 
One out of every four books we re- 
viewed was about race relations. For 
the last three months not a single 
book on race relations has appeared. 
The trends are largely governed—at 
least in those books which are pub- 
lished — by business considerations, 
although there are exceptions to that 
rule. Before Pearl Buck’s first book 
on China, it was a standard tenet of 
the publishers in New York that no 
book on China would sell. Then, be- 
cause one did sell, we had a rush of 
books on China. 


In general, however, in America to- 
day I feel that trends in writing are 
not dictated by the writer and his 
ideas but rather by the publisher and 
business considerations. Would you 
agree with that, Mr. Heth? 


Mr. HETH: Yes, and also by the book 
club which has a large circulation. 


‘Anticipate the Trend’ 


Mr. DEDMON: Even so, I don’t think 
that the best writers, the most success- 
ful writers, are those who try to write 
for that particular market. Our most 
successful writers write what they 
have to say and throw it on the 
market. If it is good, the trend will 
follow them, rather than they follow 
the trend. 


COLONEL Mason: I don’t agree with 
that. I think that the thing to do is 
to start the trend about the time when 
a previous one is wearing thin, like 
the psychological novels which are now 
on the way out. Go back about 30 
years; you will find these cycles are 
almost predictable, like the weather. 
You can come quite close to what is 
going to happen, what the tastes are 
going to be. 

I predict a lot more stories on 
World War II before very long. This 
is based on the interest in World War 
I for about six or seven years after 
it was concluded, exemplified by What 
Price Glory and Farewell to Arms. 
There was a spate of books on World 
War I. I think now, if you can geta 
new approach to the problem of stories 
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on World War II, that there is a good 
likelihood of bringing off a new series. 
You have seen the start of it with The 
Naked and The Dead, Guard of Honor, 
and The Young Lions. That is just 
the very beginning. 


Mr. DEDMON: Don’t you think that is 
more a matter of interest in these par- 
ticular subjects with the author than 
it is tailoring his book to catch a par- 
ticular moment? 


Mr. HetH: What you mean is that a 
good book is a good book at any time? 


Mr. DEDMON: That is right, even 
though it might not have a good sale. 


COLONEL MASON: Maybe so, but I 
don’t quite go along. You can write 
the most perfect book in my field on 
the Mexican War and you cannot sell 
it. There are some excellent books 
on the subject, but people aren’t in- 
terested in the Mexican War. Why, 
I can’t tell you. 


Undiscovered Geniuses? 


Mr. DEDMON: Do you think there are 
any undiscovered literary geniuses 
whose books aren’t selling because 
they are missing their timing? Look 
at Beethoven and Wagner, who weren’t 
appreciated in their own day, yet are 
now hailed as geniuses. The same 
thing happened in painting. Do you 
think it is happening in literature? 


COLONEL Mason: I think so. There 
are many good books that have never 


seen the light of day because they 
came at the wrong time. You can 
send a book to the publisher and, if 
he already has two or three similar 
books on his shelf, he is not going 
to take it, no matter how good it is. 
Your professional writer anticipates 
the interest of the public as best he 
can, because a lot of good books, un- 
fortunately, are written just two or 
three months after another book on 
the same subject attained success. 


Mr. HeTH: With so many books being 
published, aren’t a number of good 
books being overlooked by reviewers 
and magazines? 


Mr. DEDMON: Yes, the timing is as im- 
portant as genius in writing, I am 
afraid. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I think everyone has 
a right to the opinion of what he reads, 
and obviously the author must think 
his work is good or he wouldn’t put 
it before the public, but the successful 
writer must write what the public 
thinks is good. This, as you have 
pointed out, is not always the best cri- 
terion of good writing. But, to be 
realistic, most writers to live must 
write what will sell. You can castigate 
the criticism of the public or you can 
believe the public knows what it wants. 

We can’t solve that argument here. 
Instead, all of you, I think, agree that 
America will surely continue to write, 
and that with each new bit of writing 
there is new hope for American 
literature, 
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MASON, VAN WYCK Eagle in the Sky. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1948. 
This book, fourth in the author’s tetralogy of American Revolutionary 
novels, concerns the adventures of three doctors. 
MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER The Man Who Made Friends with Himself. New 
York, Doubleday, 1949. 
SMITH, BETTY A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. New York, Harper, 1943. 
WOLFE, THOMAS A Stone, A Leaf, A Door. sel. and arr. in verse by John 
S. Barnes; with a foreword by Louis Untermeyer. New York, Scribner, 1945. 
Some of Thomas Wolfe’s prose arranged in verse form. 
WOLFE, THOMAS The Web and the Rock. New York, Harper, 1939. 
WYLIE, PHILIP Opus 21. New York, Rinehart, 1949. 
American Mercury 68:752-7, June, ’49. “On American Literary History.” 
C. ANGOFF. 
Critical notes on the three volume edition of the Literary History of the 
United States. 
English Journal 38:1-6, Jan., ’49. “Anxious Generation.” W. STEGNER. 
The present generation of writers, its gathering places in graduate schools, 
its belief in the will and man’s freedom to choose—fumbling but promising. 
Fortnightly 171 (ns. 165) :341-5, May, ’49. “American Books and the American 
Dream.” G. A. WOOD. 
The American dream as reflected in the prose and poetry of American 
writers of the East, West, Midwest, and Seattle! 
Journal of Southern History 14:157-97, May, ’48. “Southern Historical Novel 
in the Early Twentieth Century.” S. VAN AUKEN. 
Sees the Southern historical novel in the early twentieth century as char- 
acterized by a transition from the sentimental and romantic view of society 
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to realistic probing (expressed by Ellen Glasgow, William Faulkner, and 
Erskine Caldwell). 


Poetry 74:154-6, June, 49. “Bollingen Award: What Is It?” H. CARRUTH. 

An editorial on the Bollingen poetry award given to Ezra Pound for the 
Pisan Cantos—the writer defends the selection on the grounds that 1948 
was a bad year for poetry. 


Publishers’ Weekly 155:262-5, Jan. 22, ’49. “Literary Quality Was High in 
the Books of 1948.” 

Brief description of 1948 book production rating the literary quality as 
high. 
Saturday Review of Literature 32:20, Jan. 22, ’49. “Year of the Miracle; Our 
Young Writers Seem to Have Missed It in Their Preoccupation with City 
Slums, or Barnyard Dirt.” H. SMITH. 

Indicates that new writers choose almost any subject except that of Ameri- 
can success in business. 


Saturday Review of Literature 32:19, March 12, ’49. “Little Innovation?” 
Reply to J. W. Aldridge. FEIKE FEIKEMA. 

Disagrees with Mr. Aldridge’s thesis that present day writers are using 
the language developed by the Hemingway school and contends that the Ameri- 
ean literary language is constantly changing in the hands of current writers. 
Saturday Review of Literature 32:6-8, Feb. 12, ’49. “America’s Young Novel- 
ists, Uneasy Inheritors of a Revolution.” J. W. ALDRIDGE. 

Notes and comments on present day American novelists and their writing 
as inheritors of the literary language and style of Hemingway and Dos Passos. 
Saturday Review of Literature 31:18-+, Dec. 4, ’48. “Highlights of 1948.” 
A. LOVEMAN. 

Amy Loveman’s personal selection of what she considers “the literary 
highlights of 1948.” 


Saturday Review of Literature 32:7+-, April 23, ’49. “Problems of the Literary 
Craftsman”: 1. Book Reviewing by Hershel Brickell; 2. Historical Novels, by 
Esther Forbes. 


Virginia Quarterly Review 25 no. 1:92-8, Jan., ’49. “Present State of Fiction.” 
H. BRICKELL. 
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